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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

THE NEW SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

At the Southern Conference for Education and Industry in Macon, 
Georgia, March 18-21, a new Southern Association of Teachers of 
English was organized. It will be closely affiliated with the National 
Council. It has set up for itself the following aims: 

1. The investigation and improvement of conditions, methods, and 
results of the teaching of English in its various branches in the elementary 
and secondary schools and the colleges and universities of the South, especially 
as it bears on the development of the practical resourcefulness and efficiency 
of the rising generation. 

2. The cultivation of fellowship, co-operation, and a professional spirit 
among teachers of English. 

3. The securing of more adequate recognition of the importance of good 
English instruction in our educational scheme and a corresponding increase in 
the provisions for the cost and labor involved. 

4. The encouragement of scholarship and research in English among the 
Southern people, especially in the literature and language of their own section. 

5. The fostering of all forms of literary activity, and of creative writing 
particularly, in the South. 

At the first meeting the conference considered these topics: "The 
South Organizing for Better Teaching of English," "The South and 
the Making of a Better American Speech," "English Problems in the 
South and Their Relation to the National Council of Teachers of 
English." 

The whole South is at present awaking to its possibilities, the move- 
ment there being more vigorous than in any other part of the country, 
and the prospect for the success and usefulness of this new association 
is very bright. 

WEST TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 

At a special meeting of the Memphis Association of English Teachers 
held in connection with the West Tennessee Teachers Association on 
Saturday, March 24, the West Tennessee Association of Teachers of 
English was born. The program of the general sessions of the West 
Tennessee Teachers Association had been given a strong trend toward 
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English by W. E. Vaughn, the chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
especially had oral English been emphasized. This will probably be the 
keynote of the work of the new association for the coming year. The 
officers chosen are as follows: President, W. E. Vaughn, West Tennessee 
Normal School; Vice-President, Miss Anna I. Mahler, Central High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Sue Powers, Whitehaven High School. 

ALABAMA ASSOCIATION 

The Alabama Association of Teachers of English held its third annual 
meeting on Friday, April 6. Of the seven topics upon the program, 
four had to do exclusively with the oral side of English and the fifth 
touched upon it. Other topics considered were folklore and libraries. 

The speech campaign in Alabama is beginning to break out in all 
parts of the state, in schools especially. Three whole counties had 
observed Better Speech Week by April i. The association is urging 
upon the colleges the recommendation that proficiency in oral English be 
made an entrance requirement. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC-SPEAKING CONFERENCE 

The fourth annual meeting of the New England Public-Speaking 
Conference was held Friday, April 13, at the Colonial Club, Cambridge, 
and on Saturday, April 14, at Huntington Hall, Boston. After a business 
meeting and a dinner on Friday, the conference listened to three addresses 
on public speaking from the point of view of the college. The Saturday 
morning session had two topics: "Oral English," considered chiefly from 
the high-school point of view, and "Vocal Technique," presented by 
three voice and defective-speech specialists. 

NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The spring meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held March 17, 1917, in the rooms of the Y.W.C.A., Newark. 
The weather was very inclement, but nevertheless fifty teachers from 
different parts of the state were in attendance. 

A feature of the program was an exhibition by children of the 
Newark schools of some elementary work in dramatization. The chief 
feature of the program was an address by Professor John M. Clapp on 
the subject of "Dramatics." His talk was sane, stimulating, and pro- 
ductive of thought. 

After luncheon, the association conducted a Round Table, led by 
Mr. J. M. Dorey, of Trenton, discussing various points advanced by 
Professor Clapp. It was the feeling of the teachers that the state com- 
missioner of education should be urged to request principals and super- 
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intendents, when engaging teachers of English, to see to it that in each 
school at least one teacher shall be employed who has special ability to 
coach plays. 

The officers of last year were re-elected: Professor Charles G. Osgood, 
of Princeton University, president; Professor Charles H. Whitman, of 
Rutgers College, vice-president; Mr. Lindol E. French, of the Atlantic 
City High School, secretary-treasurer. 

J. Milnor Dorey, Correspondent 



The Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula appointed by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools this year 
presented a report on English which is in entire agreement with, and 
even specifically commends, the report of the Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of High-School English. This report of the commission 
was approved by the North Central Association. 



More than one hundred high schools took part in the preliminary and 
final contests of the Indiana State High-School Discussion League this 
year. These contests do not take the form of formal debates, but of 
informal discussions in which each participant is free to choose a point 
of view from which to present the subject. The topic this year was 
"Should the United States Adopt a System of Compulsory Military 
Service Similar in Essentials to the Swiss System?" The extension 
division of the state university sends out an annual bulletin to all the 
high schools containing suggestions for study, suggestive queries on the 
question, and a bibliography of books and periodical literature. It also 
compiles a number of package libraries of the best pamphlet material 
which it lends to the competing schools. 



The annual play of the Northampton High School Dramatic Asso- 
ciation this year is a dramatization of Jackson's novel The Midlanders, 
made by Edward Richards and Doris Hayes of the class of 191 7. 

The Dramatic Society of the Atlantic City, New Jersey, High School, 
presented Alfred Noyes' Sherwood on March 23, in Keith's Theater, 
Atlantic City. 

THE PERIODICALS 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 

In the School World (London) for February, 1917, A. C. Benson, of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, sets forth the claims of literature to 
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consideration in this time when the national stress has thrown the empha- 
sis upon materialistic studies. He says that education has three aims: 
(i) to discover aptitude and capacity; for this a variety of subject- 
matter is essential, both literary and scientific; (2) to reveal to the 
growing mind the conditions under which it lives and will have to live; 
since these conditions are both physical and social, both scientific 
and literary studies are necessary to the fulfilment of this end; (3) to 
develop character; for this he sees the study of literature as the pre- 
dominant instrument. "We are too much disposed to think that 
knowledge in itself is valuable. It is valuable precisely in so far as it 

inspires and animates and trains the mind Apart from expert 

knowledge, no knowledge is valuable which does not mean the kindling 

of interest and faculty What we want to discover is a subject 

or set of subjects which will quicken intelligence and observation and 

sympathy and accuracy I do not believe, myself, that any one 

subject can do this." If literature has failed to exert this influence, the 
fault has lain, not in the literature, but in the teaching of it. 

ETHICS THROUGH LITERATURE 

In the English Leaflet for March, 1917, Miss Mary K. Taylor points 
out "Ethical Possibilities in Teaching English." We ought, she thinks, 
to face directly and discuss explicitly the ethical problems of our boys 
and girls. They may perhaps best be brought up by beginning the 
third-year English study with Emerson, especially "Manners." To 
prevent the self-consciousness which would lead to insincerity, it is best 
to say, "What does Emerson mean?" and then, "Do you agree?" 
rather than to put the ethical question directly at the child. She thinks 
— no doubt correctly ! — that after such a beginning of the year's work the 
children will be easily led into discussion of other ethical problems. 
The paper is worth reading — and questioning. 

A NEW ASPECT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 

In discussing "Public Speaking Courses in State Universities" 
in the Educational Review for February, V. A. Ketcham emphasizes 
very strongly the duty of the state university to train for efficient citizen- 
ship. One of the most important qualifications of the efficient citizen 
is his ability to speak in political and social meetings, without which 
he may have the right ideals and even see clearly the proper solution of 
our political problems but cannot be a leader. Mr. Ketcham emphasizes 
the unreliability of the press as a medium of public discussion, and calls 
attention to the great increase in the number of local meetings as evidence 
that the influence of oratory in our national life is increasing rather 
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than decreasing. Inasmuch as the state is quite dependent upon certain 
speech-requiring professions — notably those of law, legislation, the 
ministry, and teaching — it is the duty of the state universities to prepare 
especially for such vocations. 

OUTSIDE READING AGAIN 

The excuse for W. F. Shaw's article, "Some General Principles 
Involved in Outside Reading," in the Ohio Educational Monthly for 
February, is that he has a definite point of view in regard to this some- 
what threadbare subject, and a definite program for attaining his end. 
"Your outside reading course," he says, "is not primarily for instruction. 
You are trying to cultivate a good taste for reading." We should lure 
the pupils on by the reading of selections from desirable books; by 
providing the classroom with many books and magazines, charts, 
photographs, lantern slides; and by avoiding a set of stereotyped ques- 
tions either before the reading or upon report day. Neither should we 
ask for reproductions in large measure, but in the monthly period 
devoted to reports we might have the pupils strive to convince each other 
that the books they had read were worth while, and encourage the record- 
ing in notebooks of selections that particularly pleased the readers. We 
ought always to entertain an honest respect for the pupil's opinion of the 
books. Incidentally he suggests that the outside reading may be corre- 
lated with other subjects, or with the English studied in class, that the read- 
ing of the first two years should widen the acquaintance of the pupil with 
books, and that in the last two years the pupil should acquire an intensive 
acquaintance with particular authors by reading several books of each. 

REALITY IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 

H. B. Wilson writes in American Education for March on "Reality 
in English Composition and Grammar." His statement that "the 
needs of successful, mature persons engaged in the ordinary work of the 
world should determine the total content .... while the order in which 
the pupils master this content should be determined by the order in 
which they have needs, questions, or problems which can be satisfied 
by the course-of-study materials," is perhaps the best formulation of 
this very popular doctrine. The grammar, then, must be confined 
to the functional, final, and exact determination of its content being 
possible only after further investigations, such as that by Charters at 
Kansas City. This functional grammar can be made real to the child 
if he is given genuine opportunities for expression — opportunities 
similar to those he constantly meets outside the school — and is shown 
that grammatical errors lessen the effectiveness of his expression. 



